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Sense, it says, her royal head 

Does not overburden much ; 
Adulation too, 'tis said, 

Easily her soul can touch. 
And is it so 1 
Oh ! yes ! But know, 
So well she manages the matter, 

The Gods on high ■> 

Would leave the sky, 
And come on Earth her charms to flatter. 

If for business or for pleasure, 

The hour by herself be set, 
One, 'tis said, may wait her leisure ; 

Tis a trifle, to forget ! 
And is it so ? 
Oh ! yes ! But know, 
That when one next beholds her face, 

AH wrongs adieu, 

Delights renew, 
And time flies on with double pace. 

That I and me, fill all discourse, 

And self runs on supremely, 
'Tis said, she finds no other source ; 

She loves herself extremely. 
And is it so ? 
Oh ! yes ! But know 
The case is just you'll find. 

What blame to prove 

That she should love, 
What's loved by all mankind ? 



VERSES BY LORD BYRON. 

When I rov'd, a young highlander, o'er the dark heath. 
And climbed thy steep summit, Oh Morven, of snow 

To gaze on the torrent that thundered beneath, 
Or the mist of the tempest that gather'd below. 

Untutor'd by science, a stranger to fear, 

And rude as the tocks where my infancy grew, 

So feeling, save one, to my bosom was dear, 

Need I say, my dear Mary, 'twas center'd in you •' 
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Yet it could not be love, for 1 knew not the name, 
What passion can dwell in the heart of a child 1 

But still, I perceive an emotion the same 

As I felt when a boy on the crag cover'd wild. 

One image, alone, on my bosom imprest, 

I loved my bleak regions, nor panted for new, 

And few were my wants, for my wishes were blest, 
And pure were my thoughts, for my soul was with you, 

I rose with the dawn, with my dog as my guide, 
From mountain to mountain I bounded along, 

I breasted the billows of Dee's rushing tide, 
And heard at a distance the highlander's song. 

At eve on my heath cover'd couch of repose, 

No dreams, save of Mary, were spread to my view, 

And warm to the skies my devotions arose, 

For the first of my prayers was a blessing on you. 

I left my bleak home, and my visions are gone, 

The mountains are vanished, my youth is no more, 

As the last of my race I must wither alone, 

And delight but in days I have witnessed before. 

Ah ! splendour has raised, but emhitter'd my lot, 

More dear were the scenes, which my infancy knew, 

Though my hopes may have fail'd, yet they are uot forgot. 
Though cold is my heart, still it lingers with you. 

When I see some dark hill point its crest to the sky, 
1 think of the rocks that o'ershadow Cobleen ; 

When I see the soft blue of a love-speaking eye, 
I think of those eyes that endeared the rude scene. 

When haply some light waving locks I behold, 

That faintly resemble my Mary's in hue, 
I think on the long flowing ringlets of gold, 

The locks that were sacred to beauty and you. 

Yet the day may arrive, when the mountains once more 
Shall rise to my sight in their mantles of snow, 

But while these soar above me unchang'd as before, 
Will Mary be there to receive me ? Ah no ! 

Adieu then ye hills, where my childhood was bred, 
Thou sweet flowing Dee, to thy waters adieu, 

No honu* in the forest shall shelter my liead, 

Ah ! Mary, what home could be mine without you 
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A new volume of poems, by Lord Byron, containing a 
third Canto of Childe Harold, and other poems, has been 
recently published. This Canto begins with his being at 
sea, on his passage from England, goes over some of the 
events that had happened to the Childe since he last wrote ; 
among others, that he had married an accomplished, beau- 
tiful woman, but still, that he could not be insensible to " the 
sheen" of beauty in others, that he was constantly fettered 
by the chain, " heavy though it clank'd not" — the 
plain prose of which is, that though he had pledged his 
honour and faith to a lovely woman, he must in the very 
outset of his union abandon her for prostitutes. Thanks to 
Lord Byron's love of notoriety, every thing relating to him 
goes into print, we have, therefore, the antidote with the 
mischief. He forms certainly one of the most signal in- 
stances of the preversity of genius, that the world has ever 
known. After these introductory stanzas, Harold visits 
the " Field of Waterloo" — from thence he goes to the 
Rhine, of which he gives a description, and thence to Swit- 
zerland, where he dwells on the scenery of the country, 
particularly that, where Rousseau places the scenes of his 
Heloise. — He describes three celebrated inhabitants of 
this neighbourhood, Rousseau, Gibbon and Voltaire ; he then 
apostrophizes Italy, which will probably form the subject 
of the next Canto ; and concludes, as he began, in describing 
the passions and reflections of Childe Harold, which is per- 
haps his forte. We have extracted the beginning and con- 
clusion, which are personal, and the stanzas describing the 
scenery of the Heloise. The opening of this poem sup- 
poses a father dreaming at sea of a child he had left, and 
suddenly waking is reminded by the motion of the vessel 
where he is, and breaks off abruptly. Now if this had 
been a parent, who forced by some disastrous event into sud- 
den exile, and in his first sleep dreaming of his only child, 
should be awakened by the motion of the vessel, which was 
bearing him from every thing he held dear, in such a per- 
son, how beautiful, how affecting would be this descrip- 
tion — but in Childe Harold, it is not necessary to say 
what it is. Like Sterne he is admirable at writing sentiment, 
he leaves it to vulgar people to feel it. 
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Is thy face like thy mother's, my fair child ! 
Ada ! sole daughter of my house and heart ? 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smil'd, 
And then we parted, — not as now we part, 
But with a hope. — 

Awaking, with a start, 
The waters heave around me ; and on high 
The winds lift up their voices : I depart, 
Whither I know not ; but the hour's gone by, 
When Albion's less'ning shores could grieve or glad mine eye, 

II. 

Once more upon the waters ! yet once more ! 

And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 

That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar! 

Swift be their guidance, wheresoe'er it lead ! 

Though the strain'd mast, should quiver as a reed, 

And the rent canvass fluttering strew the gale, 

Still must I on ; for I am as a weed, 

Flung from the rock, on Ocean's foam, to sail 

Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest's breath prevail 

III. 

hi my youth's summer, I did sing of One, 

The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind; 

Again I seize the theme, then but begun, 

And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 

Bears the cloud onwards : in that Tale I find 

The furrows of long thought, and dried-up tears, 

Which, ebbing, leave a sterile track behind, 

O'er which all heavily the journeying years 

Plod the last sands of life, — where not a flower appears. 

IV. 

Since my young days of passion — -joy, or pain, 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 
And both may jar : it may be, that in vain 
I would essay as I have sung to sing. 
Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I cling; 
So that it wean me from the weary dream 
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Of selfish grief or gladness — so it fling 

Forgetfulness around me — it shall seem 

To me, though to none else, a not ungrateful theme. 



He, who grown aged in this world of wo, 

In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life, 

So that no wonder waits him ; nor below 

Can love, or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife, 

Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 

Of silent, sharp endurance ; he can tell 

Why thought seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rife 

With airy images, and shapes which dwell 

Still unimpair'd, though old in the soul's haunted cell. 

VI. 

"lis to create, and in creating live 

A being more intense, that we endow 

With form our fancy, gaining as we give 

The life we image, even as I do now. 

What am I ? Nothing ; but not so art thou, 

Soul of my thought ! with whom I traverse earth, 

Invisible but gazing, as I glow 

Mix'd with thy spirit, blended with thy birth, 

And feeling still with thee in my crush'd feelings' dearth. 

VII. 

Vet must I think less wildly : — I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became, 
In its own eddy boiling and o'erwrought, 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame : 
And thus, untaught in youth my heart to tame, 
My springs of life were poison'd. 'Tis too late ! 
Yet am I chang'd ; though still enough the same 
In strength to bear what time can not abate. 
And feed on bitter fruits without accusing Fate. 

VIII. 

Something too much of this : — but now 'tis past, 

And the spell closes with its silent seal. 

Long absent Harold re-appears at last ; 

He of the breast which fain no more would feel, 

Wrung with the wounds which kill not, but ne'er heal . 
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Yet Time, who changes all, had altered him 

Iu soul and aspect as in age : years steal 

Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb ; 

And life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 

IX. 

His had been quaff VI too quickly, and he found 

The dregs were wormwood ; but he fill'd again, 

And from a purer fount, on holier ground, 

And deem'd its spring perpetual ; but in vain ! 

Still round him clung invisibly a chain 

Which gall'd for ever, fettering though unseen, 

And heavy though it clank'd not ; worn with pain, 

Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen, 

Entering with every step, he took, through many a scene. 



Secure in guarded coldness, he had mix'd 

Again in fancied safety with his kind. 

And deem'd his spirit now so (irmly fix'd 

And sheath'd with an invulnerable mind, 

That, if no joy, no sorrow lurk'd behind ; 

And he, as one, might 'midst the many stand 

Unheeded, searching through the crowd to find 

Fit Speculation ! such as in strange land 

He found in wonder-works of God and Nature's hand. 

XI. 

But who can view the ripen'd rose, nor seek 

To wear it 1 who can curiously behold 

The smoothness and the sheen of beauty's cheek, 

Nor feel the heart can never all grow old ? 

Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 

The star which rises o'er her steep, nor climb ? 

Harold, once more within the vortex, roll'd 

On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, 

Yet with a nobler aim than in his youth's fond prime. 

XII. 

But soon he knew himself the most unfit 

Of men to herd with Man; with whom he held 

Little in common ; untaught to submit 
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His thoughts to others, though his soul was quel I'd 
lu youth by his own thoughts; still uncompell'd, 
He would not yield dominion of his mind 
To spirits against whom his own rebell'd ; 
Proud, though in desolation ; which could find 
A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 

XIII. 

Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 

Where roll'd the ocean, thereon was his home; 

Where a blue sky, and glowing clime, extends, 

He had the passion and the power to roam ; 

The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's foam, 

Were unto him companionship ; they spake 

A mutual language, clearer than the tome 

Of his land's tongue, which he would oft forsake 

For Nature's pages glass'd by sunbeams on the lake. 

XIV. 

Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars, 

Till he had peopled them with beings bright 

As their own beams ; and earth, and earth-born jars, 

And human frailties, were forgotten quite : 

Could he have kept his spirit to that flight 

He had been happy ; but this clay will sink 

Its spark immortal, envyjng it the light 

To which it mounts, as if to break the link 

That keeps us from yon heaven which woos us to its brink. 

XV. 

But in Man's dwellings he became a thing 
Restless and worn, and stern and wearisome, 
Droop'd as a wild-born falcon with dipt wing, 
To whom the boundless air alone were home : 
Then came his fit again, which to o'ercome, 
As eagerly the barr'd-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome, 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 
Of his impeded soul would through his bosom eat 

XVI. 

Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 

With nought of hope left, but with less of gloom: 
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The very knowledge that he lived in vain, 

That all was over on this side the tomb, 

Had made Despair a smilingness assume, 

Which, though 'twere wild, — as on the plundered wreck 

When mariners would madly meet their doom 

With draughts intemperate on the sinking deck, — 

Did yet inspire a cheer, which he forbore to check. 



XCIX. 



Clarens ! sweet Clarens, birth-place of deep Love ! 

Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought ; 

Thy trees take root in Love ; the snows above 

The very Glaciers have his colours caught,' 

And sun-set into rose-hues sees them wrought 

By rays which sleep there lovingly : the rocks, 

The permanent crags, tell here of Love, who sought 

In them a refuge from the worldly shocks, 

Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos, then mocks. 

C. 

Clarens ! by heavenly feet thy paths are trod, — 

Undying Love's, who here ascends a throne 

To which the steps are mountains ; where the god 

Is a pervading life and light, — so shown 

Not on those summits solely, nor alone 

In the still cave and forest ; o'er the flower 

His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown, 

His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 

Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour. 

CI. 

All things are here othim; from the black pines, 
Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 
Of torrents, where he Hsteneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the shore ; 
Where the bowed waters meet him, and adore, 
Kissing his feet with murmurs ; and the wood, 
The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 
But light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood; 
Offering to him, and his, a populous solitude, 
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CII. 

A populous solitude of bees and birds, 

And fairy-form'd and many-colour'd things, 

Who worship him with notes more sweet than words, 

And innocently open their glad wings, 

Fearless and full of life : the gush of springs, 

And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 

Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 

The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend, 

Mingling, and made by Love, unto one mighty end. 

cm. 

He who hath loved not, here would learn that love, 

And make his heart a spirit ; he who knows 

That tender mystery, will love the more, 

For this is Love's recess, where vain men's woes, 

And the world's waste, have driven him far from those, 

For 'tis his nature to advance or die ; 

He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 

Into a boundless blessing, which may vie 

With the immortal lights, in its eternity ! 

CIV. 

'Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot, 

Peopling it with affections ; but he found 

It was the scene which passion must allot 

To the mind's purified beings ; 'twas the ground 

Where early Love his Psyche's zone unbound, 

And hallowed it with loveliness : 'tis lone, 

And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound, 

And sense, and sight of sweetness ; here the Rhone 

Hath spread himself a couch, the Alps have rear'd a throne. 



CXI. 

Thus far I have proceeded in a theme 
Renew'd with no kind auspices : — to feel 
We are not what we have been, and to deem 
We are not what we should be, — and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal, 
With a proud caution, love, or hate, or aught,- 
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Passion of feeling, purpose, grief or zeal, — 

Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought, 

Is a stern task of soul : — No matter, — it is taught. 

CXII. 

And for these words, thus woven into song, 
It may be that they are a harmless wile, — 
The colouring of the scenes which fleet along, 
Which I would seize, in passing, to beguile 
My breast, or that of others, for a while. 
Fame is the thirst of youth, — but I am not 
So young as to regard men's frown or smile, 
As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot ; 
I stood aad stand alone, — remembered or forgot. 

CX1II. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me : 

I have not flattered it's rank breath, nor bovv'd 

To it's idolatries a patient knee, — 

Nor coin'd my cheek to smiles, — nor cried aloud 

In worship of an echo ; in the crowd 

They could not deem me one of such ; I stood 

Among them, but not of them ; in a shroud 

Of thoughts, which were not their thoughts, and still could. 

Had I not filed my mind, which thus itself subdued. 

CXIV. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me, 

But let us part fair foes ; I do believe, 

Though I have found them not, that there may be 

Words which are things, — hopes which will not deceive. 

And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 

Snares for the failing : I would also deem 

O'er other's griefs that some sincerely grieve ; 

That two, or one, are almost what they seem, — 

That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream, 

cxv. 

My daughter ! with thy name this song begun — 
My daughter ! with thy name thus much shall end — 
I see thee not, — I hear thee not, — but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee ; thou art the friend 
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To whom the shadows of far years extend : 
Albeit my brow thou never shoutdst behold, 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend, 
And reach into thy heart, — when mine is cold, — 
A token and a tone, even from thy father's mould. 

CXVI. 

To aid thy mind's development, — to watch 

Thy dawn of little joys, — to sit and see 

Almost thy very growth, — to view thee catch 

Knowledge of objects, — wonders yet to thee ! 

To hold thee lightly on a gentle knee, 

And print on thy soft cheek a parent's kiss,' — 

This, it should seem, was not reserv'd for me; 

Yes, this was in my nature : — as it is, 

I know not what is there, yet something like to this. 

CXVII. 

Yet, though dull Hate as duty should be taught, 

I know that thou wilt love me ; though my name 

Should be shut from thee, as a spell still fraught 

With desolation, — and a broken claim : 

Though the grave closed between us, — 'twere the same, 

I know that thou wilt love me : though to drain 

My blood from out thy being, were an aim, 

And an attainment, — all would be in vain, — 

Still thou would'st love me, still that more than life retain. 

CXVIII. 

The child of love, — though born in bitterness, 

And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 

These were the elements, — and thine no less. 

As yet such are around thee, — but thy fire 

Shall be more temper'd, and thy hope far higher. 

Sweet be thy cradled slumbers ! O'er the sea, 

And from the mountains where I now respire, 

Fain would I waft such blessing upon thee, 

As, with a sigh, I deem thou might'st have been to me ! 
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